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Treasurer were more than he cared to bear, and in 1666 he exchanged the Treasurership of the Navy with the Earl of Anglesey for the Vice-Treasurership of Ireland. In 1673 he was one of the Commissioners of the Admiralty. In the early years of the Diary we find that although Pepys was fairly friendly with Carteret he was apt to be critical. When, however, Carteret's son married the daughter of the Earl of Sandwich, and thus became one of the family to which Pepys belonged, a change of tone is distinctly observable, and the Treasurer's pleasant humour and honesty are lauded.
EARL OF ANGLESEY.
Arthur Annesley (1614-1686), who succeeded his father as second Viscount Valentia in November, 1660, was created Baron Annesley and Earl of Anglesey in 1661. He was a strong Parliamentarian, but was converted to the royal side by the anarchy of the last days of the Commonwealth, and he was instrumental in the restoration of Charles II. He does not appear to have made a satisfactory exchange when he gave up the office of Vice-Treasurer and Receiver-General for Ireland to Sir George Carteret, for his tenancy of the office of Treasurer of the Navy was short. He was suspended from his office in 1668. Anglesey was a bold and straightforward man, but he is supposed to have looked after his own interest rather to the sacrifice of the interests of others. Pepys evidently felt a considerable respect for him. The office was given after Lord Anglesey's retirement to two men who acted as joint-treasurers; these were Sir Thomas Osborne, afterwards Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds,' and Sir Thomas Lyttelton. The ways of these two men did not commend themselves to Pepys, and he thought they gave themselves airs which he felt inclined to resent. It is not unlikely that there was some foundation for this unfavourable opinion, for Osborne's political career was not one to be praised by those who appreciate the hlgh-mindedness of our public men.ath in 1680, had
